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of former philosophers. One is to put aside their
opinions as simply erroneous where they differ from
our own. This is the least satisfactory way of studying
ancient philosophy. Another way is to try to enter
fully into the opinions of those from whom we differ,
to make them, for a time at least, our own, till at
last we discover the point of view from which each
philosopher looked at the facts before him, and catch
the light in which they struck his mental vision. We
shall then find that there is much less of downright
error in the history of philosophy than is commonly
supposed; nay, we shall find nothing so conducive to
a right appreciation of truth as a right appreciation
of the errors by which it is surrounded.

Primiim Appellatum.

Now, in the' case1 before us, Adam Smith is no
doubt right, when he .says that the first individual
cave which is called cave gave the name to all other
caves. In the same manner the first town, though
a mere enclosure, gave the name to all other towns ;
the first imperial residence on the Palatine hill gave
the name to all palaces. Slight differences between
caves, towns, or palaces are readily passed by, and
the first name becomes more and more general with
every new individual to which it is applied. So far
Adam Smith is right, and the history of almost every
substantive might be cited in support of his view.
But Leibniz is equally right when, in looking beyond
the first emergence of such names as cave or town or
palace, he asks how such names could have arisen. Let
us take the Latin names of cave. A cave in Latin is